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Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


Charu Mihs the 28th January says that, corrupt as the 
_— — olice is, the limits | se its corruption have exceeded 

The Mymensingh police. all bounds in yok ae yo, tener 

sa; pallid r of the police service takes advantage of thé éxisteticd'o 
— cet nonum of gamindars and a well-to-do peasantry to thake hiniself 
a small nawab within a short time. Mr. Earle wrote in his annual report for 
1893-94, that every Sub-Inspector of Police in Mymensinghi earns not less thin’ 
Rs. 300 a month. And everybody in the district knows that — police 
officers earn more in a month than the District Superintendent himself. The 
names of Jadu Singh and Mathur Singh of Tangail are familar throughout the 
district, and they are not mythical names. A most superficial enquiry will 
enable the authorities to see that many | von officers in Mymensingh live in a 
more sumptuous style than can be justified by the salaries they receive. When’ 
Sub-Inspector Harish Chandra Guha was charged with bribery, he had’ riot 
money enough to meet the cost of a defence. But immediately after this case, 
when he was serving as Sub-Inspector of Jamalpur, le purchased jewellery 
of considerable value, and made a gift of about a whole year’s salary to his 
guru, though at the time he was receiving a salary of only Rs. 60 a month. 
This was pointed out. at the time in this paper. But Sir Charles’ Elliotts’ 
Government, as if out of a feeling of revenge against the complaining press, 
promoted Harish Babu over the heads of many senior officers, not caring to 
consider what an evil example it was setting to the whole service by thtis 
putting a premium upon dishonesty. Police corruption and high-handedness 
reached their climax in Mymensingh under Mr. Thomas, who did’ his best to 
screen his subordinates from the consequences of the criminal charges that were 
brought against them, and to have the complainants punished. Mr. Dundas 
and the new District: Magistrate will find it tough work to bring the ‘police, 
which Mr. Thomas has left as despotic and corrupt as possible, under proper 
control and discipline. 

2. The same paper has received the following from correspondents :— 


: (1) Theft has become rife in. the Gopalpur 
yreralence of theft, do, inthe station of the Mymensingh district. In the portion 
— of it bounded by Twayil on the north, Bhengula 
on the west, Kalihati on the south, and Madhupur on the east, no less than thi 
cases of theft attended with house-breaking took place during the:dark fort- 
night in the month of January alone. ‘The chaukidars do not regularly keep 
watch at nicht. | | 
(2) Theft is rife in Sundail in the same district. The police do not 
make proper enquiries into complaints. In the matter of Ramdulal Trivedi’s 
complaint of theft against one Sarat De, the police head-constable, Durgacharan 
Babu, having submitted a careless report, the complainant has submitted a 
petition to the authorities. | 
(3) There have been two cases of theft within a month in Ata Jwavir 
inthe T'angail subdivison of the same district, but the daroga Babu: has failed 
to har aa ea crn The new collecting panchayat of the villages Sitalpur, 
Atabari and Pachhjwayir are oppressing the villagers by collecti 
chaukidari tax at ae ouble the fal ow | as d _— 7 


3. In view of the dacoity scare in Calcutta, the Som Prakash of the 17th 


3 February considers it necessary that the authorities 

ahs Goealty omen waned should employ a number of mounted policemen to 
keep watch at night, especially in the panic-stricxen quarters, It is a disgrace 
to British rule that daring thefts, or rather dacoities, should be rife in the capital 


of the Empire.. Such a thing was unknown even under the uncivilised Muham- 
madan rule. 


4, The Daintk Bharat Mitra of the 18th February complains that there has 


been of late a recrudescence of badmashism in Caleéutta. 
Th ’ 4 
, aes vadmastes The dudmashes have formed themselves into 
and are carrying on their trade under the very nose of the police without any 
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fear of arrest. They have of late taken to committing dacoities in and aboy 
Calcutta. The police should take severe measures to put down their depreda 
tions. 

5. The Sahachar of the 19th February says that rumours about the arrival of 


| dacoits in Calcutta have spread quite a panic am 
‘Tie Ceocityocnte mules. the residents, whose feans have en aggravated bo 
the circumstance that some badmashes one day actually entered a house in Coloo. 
tolla and committed oppressions upon the inmates. A letter was received some 
days ago by Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar threatening that his house would be visited 
by dacoits. This was no doubt a trick played by mischievous men, but the 
police should all the same try to apprehend them. In order to allay the panie, 
the reserve police should be called out, and made to patrol the town the whole 
ight. 
Bia 6. The Kumari Patrika of the 20th February says that the residents 
pee of Calcutta are, one and all, panic-stricken. Maha. 
as raja Jotindra Mohan Tagore himself has had to kee 
four additional mounted sentries at his gate. The police has earned a very bed 
name. Sir John Lambert and Babu Jogindra Nath Mitra should do their best 
to find out the men who are committing the dacoities and bring them to justice, 
thereby reassuring the residents. 
7. A Chittagong correspondent of the Darussalianat and Urdu Guide of the 
Panchayat oppression in collect- 20th February complains that the oppression of 
ing the chaukidari tax in Chittaee people by the local panchayats in collecting the 
gong. chaukidari tax defies all power of description. The 
panchayats abuse and ill-treat the people in a way which has become well-nigh 
unbearable. The district authorities should institute an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the panchayats. 
8. The Bangavasi of the 22nd February says that there has been of late 
iin niees © recrudescence of badmashism in Charnam, a village 
meymeaens™ ~~ in the Mymensingh district, where ruffians are 
forcibly onane away married women from their homes and committing ra 
on them. These men also waylay and ravish young women, and have even the 
audacity to forcibly enter their houses in gangs and there rob them of their 
chastity. This is nothing more or less than anarchy, and yet one invariably 
reads in official reports and resolutions that peace is reigning in the country. 
It will go hard with the people if the authorities depend solely upon official 
reports and resolutions. 
9. The same paper 7 that several gentlemen in Calcutta, namely 
The ances os ties aharaja Durgacharan Law, Dr. Mahendra Lal 
"Me eaooity scare in Calcutta. Sarkar, the Mitras of Chore Bagan, and the Mullicks 
of Pataldanga, have received anonymous letters purporting to come from dacoits, 
threatening them with the looting of their houses. These letters are — 
a 


nothing in themselves, but still they give one a fair idea of what the real condi- 
tion of the country is, 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


10. Al Punch of the 9th January complains that the present Munsif of 


Sasaram in the Shahabad district in Bihar is very 
ome ee & eee hard upon suitors and mukhtars. He is also in the 


habit of holding court till late at night to the great inconvenience of all parties 
concerned. 


11. The Charu Mihir of the 28th January says that Mr. Earle, Magistrate 


of Mymensingh, who is about to go on leave, has 
always been an upright officer and never allowed 


himself to be led away by the evil intention and 
the temptation to abuse authority which so frequently influence executive 


officers, He strictly followed his own conscience in the discharge of both his 
executive and his judicial duties. Ho never tired of work, listened to every- 
body and did his best to inform hims¢lf of the wants and grievances of every 
place within his jurisdiction. He did not, like many people, disregard native 
public opinion. 

_ During his tenure of office in this district, he purged the Collectorate and 
the criminal courts of many of their objectionable practices, and paid proper 


Mr. Earle, Magistrate of Mymen- 
singh. 


—_--_-—_— -- SS es 


- in Murshidabad. 
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° department of the administration. The only depart- 
ak ae > gg tht in condition which one would like to see improved 
is the Police Department. He knew of the corruptness of the Mymensingh 
police and yet he helped to make it bolder by having almost all crises brought 

‘nst it during his time decided in its favour, and the complainants in very 
nished. 
ae ‘won of his friendly and courteous treatment of the public, the 
Mymensingh people are getting up an evening party im his honour, and the 
writer fully sympathises with this movement. 

12. The Murshidabad Pratinidhi of the lith February says that 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, while District Magistrate 

The location of the civil courts of Murshidabad, removed the criminal courts of 

Murshidabad to the place where a are at present 

located. It is to be hoped that His Honour will order the rem ‘val of 

the civil courts also from their present situation to the barrack number one, so 

that all the courts may be located in the same place, and the inconvenience of 

the public arising from the location of the civil and the criminal courts in 

different places may be removed. A few interested men my | object to this 

proposal, but the Lieutenant-Governor can himself ascertain how much this 
proposal will be to the convenience of the public. 2 

13. The Attavadi of the 21st February has the following _ 
es Wiis eal tis aie. Mr. Fischer, Joint-Magistrate of Alipore, who 
tion of the Arms Act in Ali- made himself notorious by sentencing an accused 
pore. person to ten strokes of the whip, which he after- 
wards raised to twenty, and by having that sentence executed in his presence, 
has come back from his temporary post in Pabna to his original post in Alipvre. 
So successful is he in the line in which he has gained such notoriety, that he has 
drawn public attention to his conduct as soon as he has come back to the scene 
of his former exploits. In a case under the Arms Act, he has interpreted and 
administered the law in a way which has given many people serious cause for 
apprehension. It is an unpleasant task to us to have to notice this case, and 
Ps incur Mr. Fischer's displeasure. ‘The particulars of the case are as 
ollows :-— | . 

Bainuddi Khan of Baruipur, a place in the 24-Parganas district, has a gun 
in his possession for which he took out a license. According to the last 
order on the subject passed by Sir Charles Eiliott, one must apply fora 
renewal of his license for a firearm before the year for which the original 
license was taken comes to an end. Notwithstanding this order, however, 
wany people had so long been following the custom of previous years and 
making a little delay in applying for fresh licenses for ‘firearms in their 
possession. Bainuddi was one of these, and he did not expect that Sir Charles 
Ellott’s order regarding the renewal of licenses for firearms would be enforced 
with rigour this year. So he applied for and obtained a fresh license in 
January, although the period for which the original license was granted came 
to an end in December. The consequence was thut Bainuddi was prosecuted 
under the Arms Act for having a firearm in his possession without a license 
from the 1st January to the date on which he obtained a fresh license. 
Mr. Fischer, Joint-Magistrate of Alipore, tried him for what was regarded as a 
serious offence on his part, and by way of inflicting an exemplary punishment, 
fined him twenty-five rupees. Bainuddi should thank his stars that the Arms 
Act makes no provision for whipping. It is true that there is provision made in 
that Act for imprisonment; but then there lies an appeal to a higher court 
against any order for imprisonment passed by a lower one under the Arms Act, 
and people are sometimes forced to appeal against unjust orders passed by the 
lower courts. ‘Ibis is most probably the reason why Mr. Fiseher had to 
content himself with inflicting no heavier sentence than a fine. 

In determining the nature of the offence committed by Bainuddi, the 
question that naturally rises in one’s mind is—‘ What is the object of the 
ae Act?’ Sir Alexander Mackenzie, while Chief Commissioner of the 
sword Provinces, issued a circular on the a ect. This circular contains the 
. ae passage :—**'I'he object of requiring licenses to be taken is not unduly 

0 limit the possession of firearms, but that Government should know who 
Hone them” (book circular No. 8 of the 20th February 1888). If Sir 
exander Mackenzie has not changed his opinion within the last few years, 
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may we ask the Government why 90, are prosecuted for making a few d 
delay in taking out fresh licenses for firearms in their possession? In the cage 
under notice, it has not been proved that Bainuddi had any intention to cheat 
the Government out of the license fee, or that he attempted to keep a firearm in 
his possession without a license. The only offence he committed wasa few days’ 
delay in applying for the renewal of his license. This certainly did not prevent 
the Government from ‘knowing who possessed the firearm” for which a fresh 
license should have been taken. It did not also make the Government suffep 
any loss of license fee. Why was then poor Bainuddi fined twenty-five rupees? 
Mr. Fischer’s decision in the case strikes one as strange. He fined the accused 
on the 15th February for keeping a firearm in his possession without a license, 
while on the 28th January a fresh license had actually been granted to 
him. I is strange that Mr. Fischer did not take this fact into his consider. 
ation. 

When Bainuddi had to pay a penalty even after he had taken out a fresh 

license for the firearm in his possession, it is not at all strange that people who 
had failed to take out fresh licenses should be punished by Mr. Fischer. On the 
17th February last one Bhola Shaikh was convicted by Mr. Fischer of the 
offence of keeping a firearm without a license. He was accordingly sentenced 
to pay a fine of twenty-five rupees or in default to undergo imprisonment, 
Bhola Shaikh is a poor peasant. He did not keep his firearm for show, but 
out of sheer necessity and with a view to: protect himself from the attacks of 
wild animals. He had forgotten to take out a fresh license at the proper time, 
He was fined twenty-five rupees, but his gun was not worth so much money. 
Being a pour man he could not pay the fine and had to go to jail. And this is 
justice. 
It should be noticed in connection with this case that, when Sir Charles 
Elliott issued his last Arms Act resolution, he strictly enjoined the police never 
to carry out the order contained in that resolution with rigour. Here is a 
passage from the resolution in question:—“ His Honour apprehends that: there 
18 no other way of insisting upon the renewal of licenses than by the insti- 
tution of prosecutions, It should therefore be made the duty of:some clerk 
in the Magistrate’s office to report immediately after Ist January of each year 
what licenses have not been presented for renewal. It is desirable to prosecute 
for neglect to apply for a renewal, not with rigour, but firmly, in order that it 
may be clearly understood that the provisions of the law will be enforced.” 
Now, in the cases under notice, would not a fine of one or two rupees have been 
sufficient to meet the ends of justice? If it is not rigour to fine a man twent 


five rupees, or sentence him to imprisonment for making a few days’ delay m 


taking out a license, we do not know what is. 

lf the object of the Government in requiring licenses to be taken is: really 
what Sir Alexander Mackenzie says it is, then it is clear zulm to harass | 
in the way Mr. Fischer is harassing them. It may not be the object of the Govern- 
ment to “‘unduly limit the possession of firearms,” but raw and inexperienced 
Magistrates like Mr. Fischer will practically prevent people from keeping them. 
To take out a license for a firearm is by no means an easy affair. It is extremely 
troublesome and sometimes highly expensive. A man intending to keep & 
firearm has in the first place to apply to the Magistrate. A police enquiry 
then takes piece supplemented. by an examination of the applicant by the 
Magistrate himself. An applicant has often to pay a pleader or amukhtar and to 
bribe the Magistrate’s am/a before he gets a license. The fee charged for a license 
rs trifling, but the trouble and expense of getting it prevent many from keeping 

re-arms. 


In conclusion, we humbly beg the Lieutenant-Governor to come to the 
rescue of the oppressed people. In Alipore alone fifty-six cases have 


instituted under the Arms Act, in most of which the accused are likely to pay 
heavily fora trifling offence. It isto be hoped that Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
will take steps to prevent injustice being done in these cases. _ 

14. The same paper says that, when Government first appointed Ral 


| _ Durgagati Banerji Bahadur as Collector of Caleutts, 
Borris ToS leet & appointed him on probation, from a fear that, 


being a native, he would not be able to discharge 
satisfactorily the duties of that office. But he did his work so well that 
Government confirmed him in his appointment. Babu Durgagati will shortly: 
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tis to be hoped that.a native officer will be appointed to succeed 

a” There Le “ -. be any doubt as to the fitness of natives for that : 
aa aper is sorry that Babu Sham Chand Dhar has’ 

aper is sorry that Babu Sham Chan ar has been 

i dy ee promoted to the second grade of Subordinate 

The supersession of Babu Ni- J udges ever the head of Babu Nilmani Das, his 

mani Das. senior in the service and an officer of distingaied 
ili tainless reputation. Such is the efficiency of the English 
ae. Fe of he Culenten High Court that it is not absurd to suppose that 
this supersession may, after all, be due to a grudge on the part of some clerk 
of that department. Will Sir Alexander Mackenzie enquire into the cause of this 
3 sssion ? | 
“ i 6. The Sunjivant of the 22nd February says that the Mukhtars of 
’ bax teanniabens: Nilphamari in the gr gp peg ogg | in a body 
u Nayanan acha ee ae ‘ 

; ‘strate, Nilphamari, Stopped practising in the court of Babu Nayananjan 
— ae Whattachaer vs, Sub-divisional Officer of that place. 
On the 12th February last Babu Pyari Mohan Roy, a senior pleader, was arguing 
a case before the Deputy Magistrate in the Jaldhaka camp, when the latter 
suddenly lost his temper and addressed the former as follows:—‘“‘I shall have 
you thrashed. I shail have you harnessed to anoil machine. I shall send you to 


hojat” “ ge wig Mele, Cores Feaw frat Nify CR Paley, coics ates fq!” The 
Deputy Magistrate went so far as to order the Court Sub-Inspector to take 
the pleader to hajat, and asked the peshkar not to take his vakalainama. The 
mukhtars of the local bar had so long been. tamely putting up with the 
insults heaped upon them by the Sub-divisional Officer. But the ill-treatment 
of Pyari Babu offended them beyond measure, and they at once resolved 
not to go to the court of the Deputy Magistrate. This has, however, put 
litigants to great inconvenience, and many are being sent to Aajat without a 
defence. In one such case the friend of an accused person has telegraphed to 
the District Magistrate drawing his attention to the matter. It isto be hoped 
that the Magistrate will do the needful, and the Lieutenant-Governor will make 
an enquiry into the conduct of the Deputy Magistrate. 
17. The Calcutta High Court, observes the same paper, drew the atten- 
slid ideal tion of the Lieutenant-Governor to Mr. Forbes’ 
hada sal academe whipping circular, and requested His Honour to 
have it withdrawn. The Lieutenant-Governor now informs the High Court 
that he has considered the circular, and he will soon have it withdrawn, During 
the rule of Sir Charles Elliott, it had almost become a custom with executive 
officers to interfere with their subordinates in the administration of justice. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, when assuming his office, assured the public that he 
would not allow the executive to interfere in the administration of justice, 
and the public should thank His Honour for giving effect to that assurance. 
It will, however, take the Lieutenant-Governor some time to change the 
practice of interfering with the administration of justice, which became almost 
ingrained in the constitution of some executive officers under the rule of 
Sir Charles Elliott. The Magistrates may no longer ublicly interfere with 
the judicial independence of their subordinates, but will they so soon change 
their nature as not even to find fault in private with their Me Rs in: their 
administration of justice? And will not this prevent the subordinate officers 
from keeping their judicial independence intact? In most cases the Magistrate 
is hand-in-glove with the police, and what the Police Superintendent says is 
gospel truth to him. Wherever the Magistrate is thus led b t 


him. y the police, 
miscarriage of justice is sure to take place. The Lieutenant-Governor should 


try.to remedy this evil before he expects to free the judiciary from the 
influence exercised over them by the executive. : | 


(4) —Edueation, 
18. The Som Prakash of the 17th February speaks highly of the first 
as tetatenien te tes question paper in Sanskrit set at the last F.A. 


Examination, but condemns the second paper, 
which was not only short, but was most per- 
functorily got up. There were also some clear mistakes in it, The Examiner 


F. A. Examination. 


HiTavVaD1, 


Feb, 21st, 1896. 


SAaNJIVANI, 


Feb. 22nd, 1896 . 


SaNJIVANT, 


Som Prakash, 
Feb, 17th, 1896. 


ScLaBH DAINIK, 
Feb, 20th, 1896. 


HyrravaDl, 
Feb, 2ist, 18096. 


. ae |) 


asked the candidates to conjugate tho word 
qqcq and efesticwt in HBe_and qs! 

19. The Sulabh Dainik of the 20th February says that, according to many 

people, Mr. Griffiths, Registrar of the Calcutta Uni. 

gihe censure passed upon Mr. versity, would not have been disgraced if there had 


not been such a large number of native members in 
the Syndicate. The Syndicate should at least have made a 


pore enquiry into 
the circumstances of the case before passing a censure on the Registrar’s conduct, 
So far as the writer has come to know the facts connected with the case, he doeg 
not see how either the durwan or his supporter, Mr. Griffiths, can be blamed. 
It is the legitimate duty of the Registrar and his establishment to see that the 
rales of the University are not violated. The durwan, therefore, simply did 
his duty in expelling an outsider from the Senate House when an examination 
was going on there. Tho man should certainly be blamed if, in doing so, 


S 
he used unnecessary force; but, before passing judgment, the Syndicate ought to 
have ascertained whether force was actually used. 


20. The Hituvadi of the 21st February says that Mr. Griffiths is to blame 


The Ciriffiths effets. for having neglected to make an enquiry into 


| the conduct of his chaprasi, and for the rude reply 
which he gave to Babu Anandamohan Bose’s letter. It is said that the 


eee, and to parse the roots of 


-_chaprasi gave a push to Babu Anandamohan’s son because the latter entered the 


HiravVaDdi. 


SutasH Dalnik, 
Feb, 22nd, 1896. 


Mrarm-0-SupHAKaR, 
Feb. 22nd, 1896. 


examination hall. There is a rule of the University prohibiting the admission 
of any but examiners and examinees into the examination hall, and it is 
a inal rule which prevents a good deal of mischief, The writer cannot bring 
himself to believe that Babu Anandamohan’s son should have _haughtil 


, Waugntuy 
disregarded this rule, of which he must have been aware, especially when 
Mr. Griffiths is the Principal of his College. 


21. Thesame paper is glad to read the letter which Babu Lalbihari 


ee als Mitra has addressed to the Registrar of the Cal- 
aleoliiy enue an connection with cutta University on the subject of errors in the 


question papers in the late University examinations. 
The paper-setters do not think it necessary to know what portions of the - 
books from which they set questions have been appointed to be read by the 
candidates. ‘There are, it is said, a class of creatures in the University who go 
by the name of moderators, and whose duty it is to correct all sorts of mistakes 
in setting questions. But the writer is strongly inclined to doubt their 
existence, seeing the nature of the question papers. T'o remedy this evil, 
Mr. Rowe proposes the appointment of a general committee of examiners. 
It will be a matter of congratulation if the committee proposed can put a stop 
to the evil. It is often impossible for the candidates tu make out what a 
particular examiner means by a particular term. Can anybody, for instance, 
say what ‘‘ parse the roots of -—” means? Some of the examiners, again, 
evince a curiosity to know what bulls low in what fashion. In the first place, 
the text-books are not free from errors, In the second place, questions are 
set from portions of a book which are not appointed to be read. Then there 
are errors on the part of examiners, printing mistakes, errors in ovwons 
marks, errors in adding up marks, and even errors in including names of pass 


candidates. Cases are not rare in which names of passed candidates have had 
to be published in supplementary lists. 


ae Fvery act of the University is marked 
by irregularities. | 


22. It is rumoured, says the Sulabh Dainik of the 22nd February, that 


: , the Rev. K. S. Macdonald has applied for the 
anmtaan of the Cal- Registrarship of the Calcutta Taiveraliy. But the 


duties of the office “1 dig 
charged by Mr. N. N. Ghos e office can be also satisfactorily as 


23. A correspondent of the Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 22nd February says 
A teachership in the Hooghly that it would be in the highest degree unjust to 


Collegiate School. appoint in the face of the Director of. Public 


Instruction’s ci ee ec- 
tenn of Sead: dented thee ans : on 2 spent to all Principals and Insp 


° 95 ; : of 
Maulvi Abdul Latif, a teacher in the Hough # anae teacher in tae, peeks 


hly Collegiat is golD 
to succeed as second Maulvi in the ingtitetian. nee od : : 
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: naner requests the Calcutta University authorities to pcst- 

- ERE sais the medical examinations till. the month of 
Wanted s postponemest ig mzan is over, for during this month every 
University Medical examinations: ~_ Musalman: has to fast during the day. The Musal- 


man candidates will feel it as a great hardship if they are made to appear at 


aminati hile observing the fast. 
aa “25. The Besgaves of the Sond February understands that Rani Hemanta 


Kumari of Putia in the Rajshahi district has pro- 
A technical school in the Raj- 14.64 to found a technical school in that place, 
a wenty-nine technical schools have already been 
established in Bengal, but has anybody taken the trouble to ascertain with 
what success they are conducted? Moreover, is the poverty of the Indian 
artisans due to their want of technical education, or to the commodities manu- 
factured by them being driven out of the Indian markets by manufactured 
articles imported from Europe? You must think carefully and calmy before you 
do anything. But if it is your intention to waste some money that you may 
make a name, there are many ways in which you can do so. The foundation 
of a Dufferin hospital at Putia will serve the Rani’s purpose better, and will 
sooner draw the attention of the Government to her munificence. ee 
26. Referring to Mr. Booth’s attitude towards the Christian Missionaries 
_. _, in Chinsura, who used to preach the Gospel to the 
__ Mr; Booth and the Missionaries students of the Hooghly College living in the 
attached boarding-house, the same paper observes 
that it would have been a matter of great pleasure to the Hindu public if all 
Europeans had been in the habit of taking the same interest in the welfare 
of Hindu boys as Mr, Booth does. A spectacle like a Society for the Higher 
Training of Young Men in Calcutta would then have been avoided. But the 
Missionaries are sure to declare war against Mr. Booth. 
27. One of Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose’s sons, observes the same paper, 
in Cutinthe stile appeared in the last Entrance Examination. 18 


him in finding out his seat. The durwans objected to any one'but a candidate 
entering the hall and insulted Mr. Bose’s son, who complained to Mr. Griffiths 
against the durwans. Mr. Griffiths, however, espoused their cause, ‘and wrote 
‘a somewhat insulting letter in reply to the letter of Mr. Bose, in which the 
latter asked the Registrar to take steps to punish the offending durwans, and 
plainly hinted that if Mr. Griffiths took no such steps, it would go hard 
with the offending party. This gave umbrage to Mr. Griffiths.: The matter 
was brought to the notice of the Syndicate, and that body passed a vote of 
censure on the conduct of Mr. Griffiths. Sir Alfred Croft in a manner asked the 
Syndicate to withdraw the vote of censure, but in vain. The question will be 
raised at a meeting of the Senate. ‘l'he scenes enacted in the Syndicate will 
be re-enacted in the Senate. Mr. Griffiths has in the meantime resigned. 
28. The Sanjwvani of the 22nd February has the following :— 


Un the 27th January last, the Entrance Examina- 
Pm iD ee of the tion commenced to be held in the Senate Hall: As 
| usual, the candidates were every day granted leave 
for one hour, from 1 P.M, to 2 P.M. One of these days, and a few minutes before 
2 p.M., a third-year student of the Presidency College entered the hall to help 
two of his younger brothers in finding out their seats. When he was comin 
out of the hall he was insulted by a University peon. Now, it has always 
been the custom with the friends and relations of candidates for examinations 
to enter the examination hall during the tiffin hour and help the latter in find- 
ing out their seats. _No objection has ever been made to this practice, and on 
the day in question a large number of gentlemen had as usual entered : the 
Senate Hall during the tiffin hour. ‘The boy who was insulted is a meek and 
docile boy, and being roughly handled he thought it. proper to lodge a com- 
plaint against the peon with the Registrar of the Calcutta University. On his 


way to the Registrar’s room he met a gentleman with whom he was acquainted. 
He was telling this gentleman what had happened to him, and the peon was 


still ranting and calling him names, when Mr. Griffiths appeared, accompanied. 
oY three or four gentlemen. ‘The boy at once complained to Mr. Griffiths 
of the peon’s conduct. But that gentleman did not listen to his complaint. 


elder brother had been to the Senate Hall to help 
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On his repeating his complaint, the boy was cut short the Registrar 
ordered. Senos the hall. He was lsaring the hall—and PD hed not yet ec 
two—when the University peons held him by the throat and shoved him oy 
of the hall, All this was done in Mr. Griffiths’ presence. Out of the Senate 
Hall and in the veranda the boy was again assaulted by the peons and sey y 
thrashed. Some of the gentlemen who witnessed the beating drew the Regis. 
trar’s attention to the conduct of the University peons, but he turned a deaf 
ear to them. The father of the insulted boy 1s a respectable and influentia} 
gentleman in Calcutta. He is alsoa distinguished Fellow of the Calcutta 
University. He wrote to Mr. Griffiths requesting him to inquire into the 
cowardly conduct of the peons. Mr. Griffiths instructed two of his clerks to 
make an inquiry, and they, after examining the peons, reported in their favour, 
Mr. Griffiths accordingly wrote to the father of the insulted boy that the peons 
had done their duty faithfully and deserved reward rather than punishment, 
None but Mr. Griffiths could give such a reply. Many years ago, when he wag. 
Principal of the Hooghly College, he one day thrashed within the college 
precincts Mr. Watt, the well-known Botanist, who was at that time a Professor 
in that College. It is no wonder that a man who could beat a Professor should 
think it praiseworthy conduct on the part of three or four strong and muscular 
peons to beat a boy. Dull-headed as Mr. Griffiths is, he could not understand 
that the conduct of the peons was most cowardly. As Principal of the Hooghly 
College he had ordered the Superintendent of the Government Hindu Hostel 
to give the boarders rice in the morning and da/in the evening, instead of 
giving them meals consisting of both rice and dul. It is not at all strange 
that a dull-headed man like Mr, Griffiths should not be able to distinguis 
right from wrong. = 
A Fellow of the Calcutta University wrote a letter drawing the attention 
of the Syndicate to Mr. Griffiths’ conduct. On the 8th February last the 
Syndicate considered the matter. At this meeting of the Syndicate there were 
present Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar, Maulvi Seraj-ul-Islam, Mr. Ananda.Mohan 
Bose, Babu Kali Charan Banerji, Maulvi Abdur Rahman, Babu Ashutosh 
Mukharji, Dr. O’Brien and Dr. Nilratan Sircar. They unanimously passed a 
vote of censure on Mr. Griffiths, and appointed a committee to inquire into the 
charges brought agains: the peons. After this Sir Alfred Croft returned to 
Calcutta from his tour in the mufassal, and he tried his best to have the vote 
of censure withdrawn. He called another meeting of the Syndicate on the — 
15th February last. But this meeting confirmed the proceedings of the pre- 
vious meeting. Mr. Griffiths has resigned. It will do the Calcutta University 
good and no harm if a man like him resigns, Strange to say, Mr. Griffiths 
said that the peons had not beaten the boy. The sooner a man like him cuts 
off his connection with the University the better. ; 
Sansivam, 29. The same paper writes as |b _— 


De Od, The Indian Daily News has published an article 
Ualveniie.” anené the vote of censure passed on Mr. Griffiths 
by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University. 

From this article it is quite clear that the European members of the Senate 
have resolved to drive the natives out of the Syndicate and make themselves 
absolute masters of the Calcutta University. We would have treated this 
worthless article lightly had we not been convinced that it comes from the pen 
of a high and distinguished European official in the Education Department, 
who has been a native-hater all his life. The writer has, so to speak, declared 
war against the Bengali members of the Senate. He calls the Bengalis 
worthless set of people, who cannot in his opinion properly manage the affairs 
of the University. None but Europeans, he boasts, can be safely entrusted 


with the management of the University affairs. The issues of the war which 


the writer has declared are going to be settled at a meeting of the Senate to 
be held on the 7th March. 1 . 


: The fact is that the vote of censure passed by the Syndicate on Mr. 
Griffiths has offended the European officials beyond measure. What a falling 


off is here in the English character! Three or four able-bodied peons cowardly 
belaboured a weak and helpless boy, but this does not pain the Europeans, 
this does not give them cause for anger and indignation. From what we have 
said about the matter in another = ool (see above, paragraph 28), it is quite 
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House had. for the nonce. been turned into .a.den of -wild 
a ag pat gl tiffin hour outsiders. have always been in the habit of 
entering the examination hall, ‘Two Professors of the St, Xavier's College 
hore witness to the fact that on the day in. * eanig many people had entered 
the Senate Hall during the tiffin hour. They had never heard that. it-was 
against the rules of the University to do so. ‘lhe boy who was assaulted by 
the peons did not know that he had violated any rule. of the University , by 
entering the examination hall during the tiffin hour. ‘Was it. not: cowardly 


and inhuman: to thrash the boy ?. And yet Mr. Griffiths, the Registrar, whose | 


‘on was drawn to the unlawful conduct of the peons, did not feel ashamed. 
oar the conduct of the offenders. At the meeting of the Syndicate which 
passed a vote of censure on the Registrar, only one European member was pre: 
sent. ‘The vote of censure was therefore practically passed by natives. This 
is too much for an Englishman to bear. fF ghaep 

So a war has been declared against the Bengalis. They must be driven 
out of the University. Sir Alfred Croft, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, has himself taken the field against the Syndicate.. He is the head 
of the Education Department. There are many who depend upon his favour, 
and it is likely that many members of the Senate will humour him at this time 
in the expectation that he will do them a good turn in future. It is this 
thought that has emboldened Sir Alfred Croft to appeal to the Senate against 
the decision of the Syndicate.. He has no doubt that the members of. the 
Education Department who have seats in the Senate will one and all support 
him, and that the European members will range themselves on the side of one 
of their brethren. ‘ At the meeting of the Syndicate the Vice-Chancellor tried 


his best to coax and threaten the members into withdrawing the vote of censure 


passed by them, but in vain. So he is going to carry the case to the Senate. 
He wield not have had the courage to do so had he not also been the Director 
of Public Instruction, and had he not had the assurance that many members 
of the Senate who serve under him would out of fear take his side. Any other 
European member of the Senate would not have dared to do so. Sir Alfred 
Croft has espoused the cause of Mr. Griffiths simply because he is an English- 
man, Many Englishmen feel for Mr. Griffiths, but none of them could have 
the courage to appeal to the Senate. : | 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie has come to Bengal with the noble mission of 
establishing peace and amity between the natives and the Europeans. But 
Sir Alfred Croft and European officials of his ilk are going to kindle the fire 
of race animosity in the Calcutta University—in a place, that is, where peace 
reigned unbroken even during the Ilbert Bill controversy, when race animosity 
was at its height. We beg the Lieutenant-Governor to quench the fire before 
it assumes serious proportions, to throw oil on troubled waters. For we know 
it for certain that if Sir Alfred Croft raises the question in the Senate, a great 
discord will arise between the European and the native Members. And then 
Sir Alfred Croft, beaten and vanquished, will be compelled to resign the Vice- 
Chancellorship. 
30. The yoni Chandrika of the 28rd February has the 
following :—_ 
re eee Mr. Griffiths, Principal of the Presidency 
_ College, is also the Registrar of the Calcutta University. He would certainly have 
made himself popular in the College as well as in the University if he had been 
a good man like the late Mr. Sutcliffe. Not only the Presidency College, but 
the Hindu and Hare Schools also are under the management of Mr. Griffiths. 
He has therefore to deal with a large number of students. Mr. Sutcliffe used 
to treat students as his own children; he loved them all. He allowed no Pro- 
fessor to wound their feelings or treat them discourteously. We obtained 
proofs of his love for and sympathy with students at every step. Here are 
two instances. Professor Beeby, fresh from home, once treated his pupils some- 
what discourteously. Mr. Bee oy was by nature a liberal-minded man, but for 
the nonce he lost his temper and wounded. the - feelings of the students, who, 
thus offended, left the class in a body.. Mr. Beeby brought this to the notice 
of Mr. Sutcliffe, who, instead of taking the students to task, advised Mr. Beeby 
in their presence to be more kind and. courteous in future. Mr. Beeby 
afterwards proved one of the most popular professors in the Presidency College. 
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The fact is that Mr. Sutcliffe never ill-treated students nor allowed any Professg 
to ill-treat'them. .In the Caloutta University also students received unifoiy 
kindness and sympathy at his hands. It is, however, very rare: in these days 
to come across & Principal like Mr. Sutcliffe.‘ Principal Tawney was.a learned: 
man, but he did not love his pupils. ‘He was very much reserved.''' He always 
kept his head down and never looked a student in the face. Mr. ‘Sutelifie: 
however, knew all the students by their face. Sometimes ho even’ took the 


_ trouble to inquire into their peouniary condition..: He loved his students and the 


students respected: him. Professor Thwaytes of the Hooghly. College was:alsy 
a good man like Mr. Sutcliffe. ‘Unfortunately, however, such men are becoming 
very rare in these days. Mr, Griffiths is held in regard neither in the College 
nor in the University. It is not strange that he failed to behave courteously 
towards Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose and. his: son. One of Mr. Ananda Mohan 
Bose’s sons appeared iu thé last Entrance Examination. His elder’ brother 
entered the examination hall during the tiffin hour to conduct him to his’ seat; 
it has always been the practice with the friends and relations of candidates: for 
examinations ta enter the examination hall during the tiffin hour. It may be 
that Mr. Bose’s son stood in a place where he ought not to have stood. But 
this boy is a student of the Presidency College. In Mr. Sutcliffe’s time the | 
students of the Presidency College had free access to their Principal. | It ig not 
that Mr. Sutcliffe never rebuked the students, but he never wounded ther 
feelings. But in this case a student of the Presidency College was insulted bya 
peon of the University. During Mr. Sutcliffe’s time the College and the Uni- 
versity peons never dared to say a high word toa student of the Presidency 
College. Even the head clerks had to treat the students with attention and 
courtesv. But the old order has changed, yielding place to a perfectly new 
order, Mr. Bose’s son, insulted by the University peon, was further insulted 
by Mr. Griffiths when the latter’s attention was drawn to the peon’s conduct. 
ad Mr. Sutcliffe been in Mr. Griffith’s place the peon would have’ been 
summarily dismissed or made to ask the student’s pardon. But the matter does 
rot end here. When Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose, himself a member of the 


Syndicate, brought the matter to the notice of Mr. Griffiths, the latter gave an 
uncourteous reply. ‘The tone of Mr. Bose’s letter may have been a little too 
strong. He may have told the Registrar that adequate measures would be 
taken to have the wrong righted if he himself did not take steps to right it. 
Mr. Bose had every right to say this. Every member of the public has this 
right. Mr, Griffiths is a public servant, and it is his duty to give an explanation 
to the public if a gentleman is ill-treated by his subordinates. Mr. Bose is not 


Mr. Griffiths’ servant, On the contrary, the Registrar being.a public servant, 
is in a sense Mr. Bose’s servant, because Mr. Bose is one of the public. In the 
eye of justice, therefore, Mr. Griffiths’ conduct was highly blamable. But then 
Mr. Griffiths is a European. If you are for drawing a distinction between 
natives and Europeans even in this case, we are ready to declare Mr. Bose 
guilty and sentence him to be hanged for six months. Mr. Griffiths has gone 
so far as to defy the Syndicate, He has threatened to resign. He knows very 
well that he has powerful patrons at his back, and Sir Alfred Croft. espouses 
his cause. We know very well how the matter will end. We must nevertheless 
espouse the cause of justice. And as we shall not be at. all sorry even to see the 
University destroyed, we have no motive to please or humour anybody at the 
cost of truth and justice. It is not unknown to us that the University staff 
think the whole world beneath their notice. The days of Mr. Sutolifie are 
gone. The matter, we understand, will be brought to the notice of the Senate; 
but we have no hesitation in saying that the Syndicate has done well im pas 
amg a vote of censure on Mr. Griffiths. . : Ye 
31. The Banganivast of the 23rd February writes as follows :— 


: . On the 27th January Jast, when .the Entrance 

The Griffiths a - Examination was bina’ bald “at the Senate Hall, 6 

B. A. student of the Presidency College entered the examination hall during the 
tiffin hour to see how his younger brother was faring at the examination. 
They. were talking in the vestibule of the Senate Hall when it struck two 
the clock The elder brother came to the door, but found it closed. ' He 


attempted to open it, but was prevented by the durwens, who abused him. Tha 
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or ar eee sistrar to Complain against the dursdné; ‘bunt: he was 
ee baad He, peti came: back rey the: door ‘dejected ‘and: crest-fallen, 
when the durwans, who understood that he had gone to the Registrar to age 
against them, vented their : spleen on bale Hog y . thrashac ~ roa 
distinguished medical practitioner has certif e injuries received by the 
j scuff serious. OS : 
boy "he injured student brought the matter to the notice: of Mr. .Anands 
te to the Registrar requesting him toinquire into 
Mohun Bose, and the latter wro War § _ shah inoitieal 
the allegations: made by the student. Mr. Griffiths wrote a somewhat ironies 
letter in reply, in which he said that it was superfluous to make: any eee = r 
inquiry into the matter. The durwans had only done their: duty, and they 
deserved reward rather than punishment, Failing to get Justice from the 
Registrar, Mr. Bose brought the matter to the notice of the Syndicate. The 
Syndicate called a meeting to consider the matter, and the Vice-Chancellor 
being absent from Calcutta, Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar occupied the chair. 
Dr. O’Brien was one of the members present. The ry | unanimously re- 
solved that the Syndicate did not no gn of thetone of the Registrar's letter to 
Mr. Bose, and did not think he acted properly in declining to inquire: into the 
matter brought to his notice. The meeting also appointed a Committee consistang 
of Babu Kalicharan Bannerji, Dr. O’Brien, Dr. Ashutosh Mukharji, and Mr. Abdur 
Rahman to enquire into the conduct of the durwans. The word “conduct”: was, 
however, afterwards changed into “ action” at the suggestion of Dr. O’Brien. 3 
_ After this the Vice-Chancellor returned to Calcutta. Mr. Griffiths told him — 
about the vote of censure passed on him by the y Bgisenaten and submitted to him 
a letter of resignation. It has hitherto been the practice with Registrars to 
submit letters of resignation to the Syndicate, and not to the Vice-Chancellor, 
who has no authority to accept or reject such letters. Tho Vice-Chancellor, 
however, submitted the letter of resignation to the Syndicate and called a meet- 
ing of that body to consider the matter. ris ef ac a 
In the meantime Dr. O’Brien wrote to the Syndicate resigning his seat ‘in J 
the Committee appointed to enquire into the action of the durwans.: If Dr, . ia 
O’Brien had any objection to take his seat in the Committee, why did he not a 
plainly say so at the meeting of the Syndicate? | a 4 
382. The Sulabh Dainik of the 24th February says that, though Sir Alfred 5.4 osn isg6., 
Sip Alfred Croft’s reference to Crolt was within his nght in supporting in the last 
Dr. Bomford’s new rules at the Annual Keport he submitted to Governnient, as 
last Convocation. Director of Public Instruction, Dr. Bomford’s new 
rules in the Calcutta Medical College, he acted most improperly when: he 
supported the same rules from his Vice-Chancellor’s Chair at the last Convocation 
of the Calcutta University. Sir Alfred expressed his disappointment at the last 
year’s result of the final medical examination, in which only 28 candidates 
assed out of a total of 500 students who were reading in the Medical College. 
The writer fails to see why Sir Alfred was sorry for this result, or how he made 
it a handle for justifying Dr. Bomford’s rules. There were 500 students read- 
ing in the five classes of the Medical College, and everybody knew that the last 
three classes contamed by far the largest proportion of this number, the number 
in the fourth and fifth years’ classes never being very large... Supposing that 
last year one hundred candidates appeared at the final examination, a is there 
to regret at.in the result secured? Are not the results of the B. L. Examination 
equally, if not still more, poor? And did Sir Alfred Croft ever propose ‘to 
expel incompetent students: from the B. L: classes in order ‘to secure better 
result at the B. L. Examination? The.classes in the Medical College ‘are not 
so overcrowded as to interfere with efficient teaching. Large classes, moreover, 
mean gain to Government, and it is for the students themselves to see that they 
pass the examination, for if they fail they will themselves be the losers. Under 
the circumstances, and considering that there is still a great need of medical 
graduates in the province, one fails to see why Government should discourage 
medical education. People would have heard the rales referred to in very differ- | 
ent terms if Dr. Guru Das Banerji had been the Vice-Chancellor at the last 
Convocation. J ee = SINR RE aronady Bill ; 
__ ‘The same paper says that, though the Convocation of the Calcutta Univer- ; 
sity was held so late this year in the expectation that Lord Elgin woul by 
that time regain his health to. attend it, His Excellency did aot grace the 
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occasion with his Bread ‘Withall his faults, Lord Lansdowne rendéred ugh 
service tothe University; but his successor is: following ‘a different: litie:of 
policy: “Indeed, Lord :Elgin’s ways are still a mystery to the He's cf) pasty 
33. On the 27th J a last, observes e a peer ~ ‘the 24th 
| V7b oT BACT ' February, a ‘son of Babu: Ananda: Mohan Bog 
ee accompanied his younger brother, a couldearan 

the Entrance Examination, to the examination hall.. A peon of the Univérsi 
insulted him and turned him out: On Mr. Bose asking the Registrar to’ inquire 
into the matter, the latter. declined’ to make any inquiry, ‘and —s that the 
peon had done his duty and deserved praise rather than blame. The Registrar 
was at liberty to hand over Mr. Bose’s son to the police if he had done any: 
thing wrong, but the letter he wrote to that gentleman does not do him any 
credit.. Mr. Bose eventually brought the matter to the notice of the Syndicate; 
and the latter at a meeting unanimously passed a vote of censure on the 
Registrar. Mr. Griffiths has resigned his post in a pet. So far so good. But 
it is a matter of regret that the Vice-Chancellor is trying his best to have thé 
vote of censure withdrawn and get Mr. Griffiths reinstalled in office. But this 
he cannot do without the consent of the Syndicate, and that body will-only 
rove its worthlessness if it yields to the threat or coaxing of the Vice- 

hancellor. TC one 

84. The Datnik-o-Samachar we yo oer of a org ae does _ 
_. . approve of the idea of the Hindus of Chinsura hold- 
ees ide a public meeting to thank Mr. Booth, Principal, 
Hooghly College, for his preventing the Missionaries interfering with’ the 
religious beliefs of the college students living in the boarding-house attached 
to the college (see Report on Native Papers for 22nd February 1898, para- 
graph 25). If Sir Charles Elliott and Sir Alfred Croft were compelled to 
demand an explanation from Mr. Booth on the complaint of one or two Mission- 
aries, just think what serious proportions the matter will assume if, the 
Missionaries of India and England combine against Mr. Booth. Mr. Booth has 


¥ 


. done his duty, but he is weak and the Missionaries are strong. The idea of 


holding a public meeting should be given up. . 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


35. <A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 28th January says that 


os the prevalence of cholera in Chatal and Baghata, 

Pog —* the Mymen- in the Kishorganj subdivision of the Mymensingh 
‘ district this year was due solely to scarcity of pure 
drinking water. The villages have been suffering from water scarcity for 
years past, so much so that in the month of Chatira hardly a drop of water is to 
e found in any tank. The representations of the people to the Local Board 
have produced no result, It is hoped thatthe District Board will ask the Local 
Board to attend to the matter. | : 


86. The Aitavadi of the 21st February strongly protests against the action 


| of the Commissioners of the Calcutta Municipality 
rane, nermneel malesy of. ise 2 -having sanctioned an increased salary for Mr. 
pality: illiams out of the money of the rate-payers. 
| Have not competent Chairmen been hitherto found 
on a smaller salary that Mr. Williams should be allowed a salary much higher 
than what Sir Henry Harrison, Mr. Cotton and Mr. Ritchie received? If. the 
Commissioners had known with what difficulty the rate-payers pay the municir 
pal rates, they could not have found it in their hearts to sanction this increa 


salary. If they were anxious to please the Lieutenant-Governor, they should 
have paid the additional salary out of their own pockets. 


d7. A correspondent of the same paper complains that Pandit Madhv- 

ee es i Ziti sudan Smritiratna of Bhatpara has been assessed to 
Naihati Municipality. eS eee) ae vag 4 high municipal rate by the Vice-Chair: 
sia Tae man of the Naihati Municipality. Is the reason of 
this improper assessment to be sought in the fact that the Pandit has great 
affection for Babu Haraprasad Sastri, with whom the Vice-Chairman is not 02 
good terms. How else is one to explain the fact that the Pandit has been 
assessed to a higher rate than men owning bigger and finer houses and~ having 
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or five times as large as his? ‘The reason assigned for the higher 
jones hey phage y the Pandit is that he feeds several scholars. Is this then 
the way to encourage Sanskrit education? It is hoped that the Chairman will 
es Taser conteipoubi of the saine paper says that the volume of water Hrravani, 
in the Damodar has become scanty owing to a good _Feb. 2st, 1896. 

Water scarcity in the Bhanga- goa] of its water making its escape through its branch 

ee at Bego, and — the — in the embank- 
unda, &c. This scanty su has become yet scantier since 
pat ow 3 $9 , plied to the Eden Cans ad the Burdwan water-works 
from the Damodar. In 1894 a representation was made to Sir Charles Elliott 
by the people of Bhangamora, Kora, Siyali and other villages against the prac- 
tice of damming the Damodar for supp ying water to the canal and the water- 
works. But he said that the su ply could not be stopped to furnish the memo- 
rialists with drinking water. that the people of these villages want is that 
the blocked up mouth of the Damodar at Bego should he re-excavated at a cost 
of one hundred rupees or so. This will not interfere with the supply of water 
to the Eden Canal and the Burdwan water-works, and at the same time supply 
more than a hundred villages with drinking water. The cost of this re-excava- 
tion should be borne either by the Hooghly or by the Burdwan District Board, 
neither of which has spent a cowrie on the construction of roads in these 
villages. 
"59. The Sanjivani of the 22nd February is glad that the Commissioners SANJIVANI, 
of the Calcutta Municipality have, at the request of Feb. 22nd, 1896. 
the Lieutenant-Governor, agreed to pay Mr. Williams 
a monthly salary of Rs. 3,000 and a house allow- 
ance of Rs. 500 a month. The Lieutenant-Governor has within a short time 
won the love and regard of the people and this is the reason why even a man 
of Babu Narendranath Sen’s independence asked the Commissioners to accept 
the recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor. The case would have been 
otherwise if Sir Charles Elliott had made the request. : 
40. The — Chandrika of “r 26th ha doen observes that Dainix-o-SAMACHAR 
| the present Diamond Harbour ferry ghatis ina ver Pergo 
The Diamond Harbour ferry. unsafe condition. The ferry br ord should be none eeepc, 


ferred from its present site. The District Board should no longer remain 
indifferent. 2 


The Chairmanship of the Cal- 
cutta Municipality. 


(f)— Questions affecting the land. 


41. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 22nd February draws attention to the yum-o-supaaxar, 
waste and misuse of wagf property throughout the feb. 22na, 1896. 
province, and requests Government to take early 
steps to check this mismanagement. Almost every- 
where the matwalits of wagf property now a days spend the income of such 
property for their own comfort and luxury and not for the charitable and 
religious purposes for which they were endowed. The writer gives one instance. 
The wagf ey which was endowed by the late Hajrat Kutub Saheb of Pandua 
in the Malda district, and which yields an income of Rs. 18,000 per annum, is 
wholly mismanaged by its present matwalli Sahader Rahman Chaudhuri, who 
not only oppresses the raiyats in various ways, but misappropriates the whole of. 
the income for his own private purposes. All the charitable objects for which 
the property was endowed have remained unfulfilled under the matwalli’s manage- 
ment, and even the fatches (periodical religious ceremonies )have been discontinued. 
The raiyats of the estate were led by the matwalli’s oppressions to complain tothe 
District Magistrate, but unfortunately, obtained no relief from that authority. 
It is — that Government will have its attention directed to the matter, 


and, indeed, to the whole question of the management of t : 
out fa country. q Soment oO wags property through 


Mismanagement and misappro- 
priation of a wag property. 


(g)—Ratlways and communications, including Cunals and Irrigation. 


42. The Charu Mihir of the 28th January complains of the inconvenience  cxaav Mum, 
_A complaint against the working which is caused to the public by a frequent change Jaa. 28th, 1896. 
of the Dacca-Mymensingh kailway. of station-masters at eel on the Dacca- | 
Mymensingh railway line. There have been four new station-masters there 
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within the last three years, and the writer cannot say whether these changes 
have had anything to do with the fact that large perquisites attach to the ve 
on account of the considerable export traffic in jute and other articles which is 
carried on through the station. The present station-master, Babu Kedarnath 
Banerji, is an experienced officer and has given satisfaction to everybody. But 
he is going to be transferred to Guffargaon, a less important station, and the 
station master of Guffargaon, an officer in a lower grade than Kedar Babu, is 
coming to Mymensingh. It is hoped that the authorities will enquire into the 
cause of such frequent transfers of station masters from Mymensingh, an import- 
ant station on the line. 
Arravan1, 43. The Hitavadi of the 21st February writes as follows:— 

Feb. 21st, 1896. The authorities would certainly feel it 
___ A case of railway oppression. =~ necessary to adopt remedial measures if any body 
could bring to their notice every instance of oppression that is committed upon 
the poor and the ignorant on railways. Here is one instance of such oppression, 
which has been communicated to us by Babu Lalit Mohan Ghoshal of Kasipur. 
Our correspondent writes that on the 31st January last, just three minutes before 
the starting of up train No. 91 of the Central Bengal Railway, a Musalman 
clasped his feet in great distress and earnestly appealed to him for help. His 
story was that he had paid the ticket-master 4 rupees for a ticket to Chandpur, 
the fare to which is only 3 rupees 10 annas and 3 pies. But the ticket-master 
dropped one of the rupees into a compartment of the box before him and demand- 
ed of him the odd annas and pies. ‘The poor man was at his wits’ end, but he 
made bold to say that he had paid four rupees and was therefore entitled to get 
back a balance of five annas and nine pies. ‘I'he ticket-master now said in 
great anger: ‘‘You paid me only three rupees. Here is your money. If you 
want a ticket you must pay the odd annas.” The poor fellow continuing to 
grumble, was driven away iromthe place. The poor fellow’s innocent looks left 
no doubt in our correspondent’s mind about his sincerity. He therefore cast 
about for a means of recovering the money. The man could not — out the 
other passengers who had witnessed the occurrence. They had all got into the 
train by that time. Our correspondent appealed to one or two railway officers; 
but their uniform reply was that “a thing like this was a frequent occurrence, 
that they could not help him in any way in the matter, but our correspondent 
might go and seek the help of the railway police.” To the police he went 
accordingly, and told the only Babu then present there, that though there were 
no eye-witnesses of the offence complained of, the truth or otherwise of the 
charge could be easily ascertained by an examination of the cash in the ticket- 
master’s hand. The Babucurtly replied that he could not move in the matter 
without instructions from the station-master. Our correspondent now went to the 
station-master and told him everything. Butthe station-master plainly said that 
he could not do anything in the matter. As a last resource our correspondent 
now went to the ticket-master himself and made a representation on behalf of 
the poor Musalman. Seeing that the matter was getting more serious than he 
had expected, the Babu said: “Why are you, Sir, making such a clamour. If I 
find a surplus on examining my cash, | will return the fellow his money.” ‘All 
right” replied our correspondent, and waited there. The ticket-master took a 
long time to finish the examination of his cash, and seeing that our correspondent 
did not move away, at last produced the sum of one rupee in quarter rupees, 
two anna pieces and pice, with theremark: ‘‘Here isthe money. Is it so very 
strange that a man should commit a mistake? I find the money and therefore 
aoe it.” Our correspondent gives the following addressof the man whom he 

elped :— 3 
Name—Moggul Ahmed. 
Residence— Mireswari, Chittarong, Mathadia, P. O. 
Calcutta address—House of Miden Serang, Kumadan Bagan, Kidder- 
pore. 
Occupation— Sailor. 

Now the question is whether the thing was fraud or mistake. The truth or 
otherwise of our correspondent’s statement may be ascertained by taking his 
deposition, as well as the deposition of the Musalman and therailway and police 
officers referred to. The fact that instead of examining his ote | the ticket- 
collector drove the Musalman away, makes his conduct rather suspicious. But 
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. oar ‘no worse than a mistake, it is not to be slighted, for 
vag pte paved pacer: Me even for the mistakes of a railway officer. per 
‘i 44 A correspondent of the same paper complains that down train No. 16, 
ee which leaves Siliguri every day at 3-15 p.M., is 
a a _— Ben detained for one hour and seven minutes at Saidpur 
State Railway. and for one hour and thirty-six minutes at Parva- 
tipur. The train is detained in this way for nearly three hours. Again, at 
each of the three stations between Siliguri and Domar, the train stops for three 
minutes only, which is not sufficient time for getting into the train, specially 
at night. is up train No. 33 leaves Domar five minutes after the above train 
has reached that station, the waiting time at each of the three stations may 
be extended to five minutes without any inconvenience. — | 
The people of the places between Siliguri and Saidpur have frequently 
to go to Kangpur, where the appeal court is situate. But passengers travelling 
to Rangpur from that part of the country are now put to great inconvenience. 
They have to go to Rangpur either by down train No, 16 or by the down Dar- 
jeeling mail, which reach Parvatipur at 10-10 and 11-7 P.M. respectively. 
As no train bound for Rangpur leaves that station till the morning, the passen- 
gers have to spend there the whole night without shelter, for the waitmg room 
at the station is in too dilapidated a condition to afford the passengers any 
shelter. This inconvenience may be put a stop to by ‘starting down train No. 
80 from Siliguri every day instead of Saidpur. This arrangement will obviate 
the necessity of running a goods train every day from Jalpaiguri to Saidpur, 
and will thus involve little additional cost, if any. The above down train now 
meets the up Darjeeling mail at Saidpur. Aiter the proposed arrangement it 
should mect that train at Parvatipur. Up train No. 7 is now run between 
Calcutta and Saidpur. It should henceforth be made to run up to Siliguri, and 
a number of passenger carriages should be attached to the up goods train 
No. 67, which leaves Parvatipur at 10-35 P.M. 


(h)— General, 


45. It is said, observes the Charu Mihir of the 28th January, that Mr. 


Two Sub-Registrarships in the Harle is going to nominate only some Muhammadan 
Mymensingh District. candidates for the posts of Sub-Registrars at Kali- 


HIfavaDI, 
Feb, 2ist, 1896, 


CHarRv MIHIR, 
Jan, 28th, 1896, 


hati and Kedarpur in the Tangail sub-division of the Mymensingh district, — 


- where two new Sub- Registry offices are going to be opened. There can be no 
objection to giving preference to Musalman candidates if they be as qualified 
as Hindu candidates. But it would be wrong to sacrifice the efficiency of the 
service in order to show undue favour to a particular community. The village 
Kedarpur, moreover, being inhabited mostly by Hindus, the appointment of a 
Muhammadan Sub-Registrar there would not be justifiable under the standing 
orders of Government. ) 


46. The Durussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 20th February objects to 


The proposed amalgamation of the proposed amalgamation of the Chittagong Divi- 
the Chittagong Division with sion with Assam on the following grounds:— 


Assam. 1) The people of Chittagong are in manners 
and customs more akin to the people of Bengal than to the people of Assam. 

(2) ‘The completion of the railway to Assam, which is under construction. 
will closely connect Chittagong with the centre of administration in Bengal, and 
will thus remove the difficulty which is now experienced in transacting busi- 
ness between Chittagong and other parts of Bengal. r 

(3) The amalgamation of Chittagong with Assam will deprive the Chitta- 
gong aa of the right of sending a representative to the Bengal Legislative 

ouncil, 

(4) The present and future generations of the Chittagong people will, 
under the proposed arrangement, be deprived of the benefit of high education 


which they have the good fortune to enjoy at present. 
47. The Hitavadi of the Ps tags fails to understand why the impar- 
a tial English Government should maintain clergymen 
a Teennenee of the State Char | og the established church in this country with the 
-hardearned money of the Indian people. Govern- 
ment has been driven by its financial embarrassments to tax even such prime 
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necessaries of life as salt and cloth, and yet it does not stop this unjust expendi- 
ture. It is not easy to understand why Government should be guilty of 
iality in this respect after a declaration of religious neutrality. Government 
oes not pay the priests of any other religious community. ‘The Hindus, Musal- 
mans and others pay their own priests. But the Indian people in general have 
to maintain the clergy of the established church in India, Government has paid 
no heed to the repeated protests of the people against this unjust expenditure, 
48. The Bangavasi of the 22nd February thanks Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
: si for his tour resolution. It will do the people good 
cor iexander Mackenzie's tour i the instructions given to the public officers in this 
resolution are faithfully carried out by them. 
49. The Sanjivant of the 22nd Feb thanks the Lieutenant- 
_. Governor for his Tour Resolution, and says that the 
——— eee a» should express their thanks to His Honour 
or the same. 
50. The Dacca Prakash of the 28rd February says that the objections 
which have up to the present been preferred by the 
A suggestion re rg fens pro- go-called well-wishers of the Chittagong Division 
posed. transtor of the Chittagong against its proposed transfer to Assam are such as 
can only disgust Government and lead it to think 
more unfavourably than it does of the intellectual progress of the people of 
that division noe f to take its final resolution to class them with the uncivilized 
Assamese. It would be idle, however, to talk to these self-styled well-wishers, 
but the residents of the division themselves may be disposed to listen to the 
writer’s counsel. | 
Government made a mistake when it transferred a portion of Bengal to 
Assam and another portion to Bihar. This arrangement requires the executive 
and judicial officers of these provinces to acquire a knowledge of more than 
one vernacular language and to become conversant with the manners and 
customs of more than one people. Everybody can imagine how difficult this 
is for foreigners, specially when they are liable to be transferred from one 
district to another, and from one province to another, at short intervals. It is 
owing to the fact that most officials do not possess a thorough knowledge of the 


people over whom they rule that miscarriage of justice has become so frequent, 


the wicked and the guilty escaping punishment and the innocent suffering in 
their stead. This is producing popular discontent, in spite of many other 


advantages of British rule. Now is the proper time to press upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of setting things right in this respect. 


At present the Bengal Government rules over 71,346,987 men, while the 
population under the North-Western Provinces Government is only 46,905,085. 
Of the Bengal population nearly 19,879,731 residents of Bihar speak Hindi, 
that is, the language of the North-Western Provinces. Would it not be advan- 
tageous, therefore, to attach Bihar to the North-Western Provinces and make 
up for the loss of population which would be caused to Bengal by so doing by 
annexing Assam to it? ‘The people of the Sylhet, Cachar, Goalpara, Kamrup 
and Darrang districts in Assam, nine-tenths of the whole population of Assam, 
that is, speak Bengali, and would therefore consider it a blessing to be placed 


under the Bengal Government. There is no reason why the executive adminis- 
tration of both mene: and Assam cannot be carried on by the same authority, 
when the judicial a 


ministration is carried on by the same High Court. 

_ If, however, Government thinks it right to keep Assam a separate adminis- 
tration, then it should amalgamate with it not only the Chittagong Division, 
but the Dacca Division as well, and call the aduinistration which will be 80 
formed the East Bengal Government. Such an amalgamation would not be 
without a precedent in its favour. At one time East Bengal did form a sepa 
rate administration with Dacca as its capital, and the districts of Sylhet, 
Cachar, &c., in fact the best portion of Assam, were comprised in it. A new 


name is wanted, because it would not be proper to brand such a large popula- 
tion with the name Assamese, a toaoll : oo 


) which properly belongs only to @ 
population of about 5 to 6 lakhs inhabiting Assam a The , Bhsce of 
the suggested administration would be positively advantageous to the people 
of East Bengal, because it would secure them the loaves and fishes of Govern- 
ment in their part of the country, from which they are now excluded by the 
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ropolis who, though inferior to them in point of merit and 
Pokey ms sane cml act with the authorities, and by various arts man to 
seus their favour, The present Government is, indeed, so much misl 
the Calcutta people, that hen lately the people of East Ben 
separate text-book committee for themselves, the then officiating Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Anton MacVonnell, about whose kindliness of 
disposition so much is heard, called the language of East Bengal the language 
of an uncivilised people. Is it probable that the Government, which was 
misled by Calcutta people to characterise the language of East Bengal, the 
language, that is, which retains more traces of Sanskrit than the wages fo of 
West Bengal, and which was the language of the forefathers of the people of 
West Bengal, as the language of an uncivilised people, will confer upon the 
people who speak that language posts which should be held by enlightened 
and civilised men alone? And taking advantage of this attitude of Govern- 
ment, the people of West Bengal have been committing all sorts of oppression 
and injustice upon their fellow-countrymen of East Bengal. There will be 
an end of all this if the people of East Bengal can secure a Government of 
their own, in which they will have a leading part. This is the time to set up 
an agitation for such a change, for there is no reason why Government should 
not listen to their just prayer. | 

51. The Banganivasi of the 23rd February my Yr its satisfaction at the 

: tour resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor. The 
writer is of opinion that the resolution will do good 
to litigants, who will not henceforth have to move 
—_ with Magistrates and Deputy Magistrates out touring as their camp 
followers. 7 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s tour 
resolution. 


III.— LEGISLATIVE, 


52. The Mitavad of * 21st ph ner says that the independence of the 

a awyer class 1s particularly valuable in a country in 

Pins Moers, Practitioners Act me the maj otity of aieiie want personal hes. 

dom from the nature of their occupation. Indeed, 

in this country the lawyers are the only people who can check the officials in 

their oppressive course. Every thoughtful Indian, therefore, feared that there 

would be an end to all independence in this country if a law was passed plac- 

ing Pleaders and Mukhtars entirely at the mercy of Judges and Magistrates. 

That is why so strong an agitation he been made against the proposed amend- 
ment of the Legal Practitioners Act. 

The prestige of the High Court will increase instead of diminishing by its 
withdrawal of the opinion which it expressed before on the subject of the pre- 
vention of touting. Sir Alexander should bear this fact in mind, as also the 
fact that the High Court has now changed the opinion which constituted his 
main argument in favour of the Bill. 

Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s observations in this connection are also worthy of 
attention. He says that touting is prevalent in this country because litigants 
in this country are, as a rule, too ignorant to be able do without the services of 
a middleman, and that pleaders have become far too many in this country to 
be able to earn a decent livelihood without employing touts. His Lordship 
therefore argues that it is idle to think of putting a stop to touting by legisla- 
tion without a moral improvement of the people and without measures to check 
the rapid increase of lawyers in the country. 

The writer does not, however, approve of Justice Ameer Ali’s suggestion 
that Government should check the increase in the number of lawyers? What 
country is there in the world in which touting does not prevail ? What offence is 
there on earth which a Penal Code has been able to suppress? Like every other 
crime, touting, too, will continue. As every other crime is punished when 
detected, £0 touting, too, can be punished when detected. If the penalty pro- 
vided at present by the law for the payment of reward to, and acceptance of 
reward by, touts is not sufficient to check touting, no other legal provision will 

check it, Why then as good as kill the pleader witha view to suppress touting ? 

The Select Committee on the Bill should attach due importance to the 


Opinion of the High Court, which is f | pe et 
opinion of oficial , is far more valuable than the individual 


a 


asked ag : 
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IV.—NativE Srares. 


53. The Charu Mihir of the 28th January has the following :— 
rg ac ae Government.now-a-days evidently thinks that it 
The Political Officers in the Na- made a mistake in making a permanent settlement of 
oe the land revenue in Bengal, and does itin the same 
way think that it committed a blunder by entering into treaties of alliance with the 
native princes of India? ¥,ord Wellesley considered such treaties absolutely neces. 
sary. Lord Bentinck and Sir John Shore, too, never deemed it prudent to inter. 
fere with the administration of the Native States. Lord Dalhosuie, however, sought 
to annex the Native States, and thereby sowed the seeds of the Sepoy Mutiny, On 
the transfer of the empire to the crowa, it was believed that Government would 
be as scrupulous in maintaining the rights of the subject people as in respectin 
the treaties entered into with the native chiefs. But thanks to British states. 
manship, this belief is fast disappearing. It is true the Government has never 
openly violated the conditions of the treaties which it concluded with the native 
chiefs, But there has been no lack of means to keep the allied chiefs and 
princes in perfect subjection. The Resident is all-in-all in a Native States, and 
the ruler of a state has no opportunity of contradicting any report regardi 
the condition of his State which that officer may consider it necessary to an | 
to Government. Ifa prince wishes to send a letter to Government, he must 
send it through the Resident; and he can do nothing if the Resident refuses to 
send it Thus circumstanced, no native prince ventures to incur the displea- 
sure of the Government’s representative in his court. Indeed, a native prince 
is precluded from enjoying even those rights and previleges which the subject 
people within British territory freely enjoy, while there 1s no limit to the power 
of the British Resident in his court. The Resident in a Native State can with 
perfect impunity lord it over the very ruler of the State in a manner in 
which the Viceroy himself would not venture to oppress those placed directly 
under the Crown. It is no wonder that, vested with such power, a Resident 
should occasionally find his head turned and feel tempted to abuse his trust. 
A certain Resident in Bhopal had the audacity to forbid all interview between 
the Begum and her husband. A Cashmere Resident forged a private letter 
and imputed its authorship to the Maharaja. But what was the punishment 
these two Residents received? The fact is that the English Government 
sees no fault in its English officials, and the high-handedness of the latter, 
therefore, remains unchecked. But is there no Burke or Sheridan in the 
Parliament now-a-days who can bring the deplorable condition of the Indian 
princes to the notice of the British public? India_should move heaven and 
earth to rouse the English people to a sense of their duty to her native 
princes. 


What was feared might happen in Cashmere and Bhopal has at last 
come to pass in Patna, native State in the Central Provinces. The ruler of 
that State, unable to bear the oppressions which were committed upon him by 
the Political Agent, shot his wife and then put an end to his own life. The 
public are anxious to know the result of Government’s enquiry into the 
circumstances of the tragic event, for the political interests of the whole country 
are bound up with the welfare of the native princes. 


54. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 18th February says that though Gov- 
ee ernment endeavoured to silence the public on the 

subject of the Patna tragedy by its reply to 
Mr. Bhuskute’s question, there 1s no denying that the public has been far 
from being satisfied with the explanation given. The man who shot himself 
and his wife was no other than the independent prince of an independent 
State. Yet Government did not think it worth its while to make a public and 
minute enquiry into the circumstances of the tragedy and clear up the mystery 
connected with it. One fails to see what sort of policy this is. Some people 
have a suspicion that Government itself had, in order to let the public know 
that it had not been idle in the matter of the enquiry, induced Mr. Bhuskute 
to put the question. The nature of the question and of the re ly thereto 
at least to some extent justifies this suspicion. No sano man could have called 
the Maharaja insane. The Government of India, for its own purposes, 
may call the man madevery line of whose thoughtful letters brings tears into 


Boepwan SanJrvan}, 
Feb. 18tb, 1896. 


( Sir j 


’ certainly will not call him mad. The letters the 
Mahara} ape tpt a to the the Editor of the Amrita Bazar Paitrtka, 
to the Political Agent himself, to his old friend Mr. Fraser, and to the Chief 
Commissioner, and the compassionate replies he received from Mr. Fraser, 
all. rebut the assumption that he was mad. The public is not, therefore, 
disposed to make light of the matter, a8 Government has done, — ; 

Though Government has refused to make further bg te with a view 
to clearing up the mystery, one thing is plain from Mr. Woodburn’s reply. 
Mr. Woodburn admitted that the Maharaja had been placed under severe 
restrictions, though for what reason he did not condescend to explain. The 
public attribute the tragedy to these restrictions. The Maharaja’s letters also 
complain of the same. r. Woodburn, with & view of screening his subor- 
dinate Political Agent, may take the blame of imposing those restrictions upon 
himself, but the fact remains ull the same that the restrictions were imposed 
upon the Maharaja. It would have been well for the Government itself, as 
well as the people of India, if a public and sifting enquir had been held 


with the object of ascertaining how far these restrictions had to do with the — 


Maharaja’s sad end. 
56. The Dainik Bharat Mitra of the 22nd February has no doubt that 
the Political Agent of Jhalwar is too harsh upon 
 — the Maharana. The Maharana has petitioned the 
Viceroy complaining of the Political Agent’s conduct. A careful and sifting 
inquiry into the affair is solicited. i 


VI.—MiIsceLLANeous. 


56. In spite of all that the Anglo-Indian press and the Anglo-Indian 
community may say against educated natives, says 
Government's distrust of educa- the Charu Mihir of the 28th January, there can 
cated natives. . , 
be no question that the latter are sincerely loyal 
to the British crown. ‘The uneducated masses, who do not fully realise the 
benefits of British rule, may feel indifferently towards thgir rulers, but 
the educated community, he are fully conscious of what they and their 
country owe to their connection with England, and who, from a study of 
British history and British literature, have acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the high traits in the British character, cannot but be loyal and grateful to 
their sovereign. Indeed, educated natives would be worse than fools to desire 
the destruction of the Government under which they have been living in 
peace and prosperity, and they themselves know this very well. 

It is a fact, however, that the Government does not tryst the educated 
natives, and often expresses a groundless suspicion that their political 
0 eo for the acquisition of greater powers and privileges with the progress 
of education may soon lead to a civil outbreak. From this ealeended fear 
the authorities are daily widening the gulf that has been already created 
between themselves and the upper class of their native subjects, forgetting that 
it is this class which is, by its education and social position, eminently fitted to 
act as interpreter between the Government and the masses, and thus be of the 
greatest service to both. The National Congress is the auspicious result of the 
union of the educated natives throughout India. If Government can trust 
it and listen to its advice, then, without doubt, it will be able to make the 
administration of the country more successful than it is at present. 


57. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 28th January has the following :—- 


; Not more than thirty years ago it was not 
a viliage—past and rare to come across pve 4 ac snl and well-built 

: men in every village and hamlet in Bengal. The 
open spaces near tanks and temples were seen frequented by healthy and 
lusty lads, clad in half-clean clothes and engaged in healthful games, and 
houses were full of inmates, The drawing rooms of well-to-do men were 
the resort of the old and the young, and from morning to night play and 
pastime and music cheered the village peuple.: In many prosperous villages 
the houses of the rich received visits from reputed musicians. Every house 
presented a scene of activity. The housewives busily employed in domestic 
occupations, passed their days in nursing children and in cooking food for 
the family, They led an active aud healthy life. Cuoking was, an art, 
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and skilful cooking was apride. If any one fell ill, his neighbours took care 
of him. In times of adversity men never failed to receive the help of their 
neighbours. Sometimesin the month of Aswin or Kartik there chanced an 
old man with a small bundle tied in a corner of his chudder, to pay the 
village a visit. He was an expert chess-player and he went by the name of the 
Kabiray Maharsya. 

But within the last thirty years there has been quite a revolution. It 
makes one shudder to think of the change. The villages are almost depopu- 
lated. The houses are deserted and have crumbled to ruins. From one end 
to the other every village presents a scene of ruin and decay. There are 
heaps of ruins where there were houses full of life and gaiety. Human dwel- 
lings have turned into jungles. Dilapidated buildings, crumbling houses and 
unthatched cottages present a gaunt and mournful appearance. There are 
signs of desolation everywhere. ‘The streets are deserted. Here and there you 
see lank and emaciated figures of women, grown prematurely old, taking 
their domestic plate to the tanks to be washed. The fields and temple grounds 
are no longer frequented by children on their way back from school. ‘They no 
longer ring with the sound of play and mirth, and passers-by no longer enjo 
the pleasure of seeing healthy and lusty lads in play. The play-groun 
are deserted and over-grown with jungles. ‘The temples are in ruins. The 
tanks are out of repair and covered with rank vegetation. In the fields you 
now see here and there a neglected cow limping about and taking a scanty 
meal of stunted grass, or a lank and diseased cur lying in a neglected corner, 
In the open spaces in the villages you may indeed chance of a winter morning 
to come across solitary young children in the arms of quarrelsome maid- 
servants. But you no longer see them as of old wrapped in country-made — 
winter clothes, taking their breakfast of treacle and fried rice and lustily 
hailing the morning sun. Their cheeks have lost the complexion of health. 
Pale faces, emaciated figures, enlarged spleens and livers, cheerless counte- 
nances, these are what you meet everywere. ‘These children have not even 
the strength to move, while they have to carry a heavy burden of strange 
clothing; stockings and coats aud comforters, and English-made wrappers 
of various colours. They have quarrelsome maid-servants for companions, 
and are strangers to peace and happiness. Go from one end of a village 
to the other, and you will not come across a single house in which 
there is a light burning. ‘The houses of the rich which once rang with 
music and laughter are now silent and lonely. They are in a dilapidated 
condition. Aswatha trees have struck their roots deép into their roofs. and 
walls. The puja halis are tottering to ruin. The doors are off their 
hinges. Snakes and serpents have made their nests in the house compounds. 
Lonely widows haunt these houses like ghosts. The voice of music is hushed 
and has given place to weeping and lamentation. Even the lower classes have 
their health completely shattered. They no longer increase and multiply. 
The fields lie fallow or labourers are hired from distant places to cultivate 
them. There is disease in every house: no peace, no comfort. The people 
are being impoverished and doctors are growing rich at their cost. Let 
census reports say what they uiay, population is decreasing and not increasing. 
We cannot disbelieve our eyes, Villages are becoming depopulated and 
death stalks from one end of the country ‘to the other. 

What is it that has brought about this sad state of things? Malaria, 
increase of pcpulation, obstructed drainage, scarcity of food and water are 
variously assigned as the causes of this mournful change. In our opinion, 
however, foreign civilization is the only cause of our decay. According to the 
law of natural selection, the fittest only survive in the struggle for existence 
and the weakest go to the wall. The larger the population the keener the 
struggle for existence. In such struggle the strong and the powerful outlive 
the weak and monopolise the resources of nature. You have added keenness 
to this struggle for existence by creating artificial wants, and greater therefore 
is the havoc that nature makes among the population. Malaria is said to be 
due to obstructed drainage caused by railways, and failure of rains antl scarcity 


of food are ascribed to the destruction of forests. But railways and diminution 


of forests are both gonsequences of our coming into contact with a foreign 
civilisation. 
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Think, moreover, j EM ° e e 

) thi -” Railways have removed the necessity of making journeys 

= on ar edhe our phates gth. It is doubtful whether warm clothes 
? 


; ‘orate the health oe ae 
ae te th acs s ee Unadulterated food has become a rarity. Milk 
cad he e m4 and oil, nothing can be had unadulterated. Sugar refined ‘with 
at an | hee mixed with fat cannot be healthy food to the vegetarian 


|e) Beg = e. d vegetables too are no longer what they were before. 


of the changes that have. been brought. about within the 


of a people living in a hot climate. Our diet, 


The cultivation of country vegetables has given place to the cultivation of 


vegetables imported from Europe. That nutritious rice growing in salt marshes 


oe of the poor in days gone by—is no longer grown. Rich and 
Mp food hes thus on” the place of a light and nutritious diet. In 
our habits, too, we are copying Kurope. Self-created wants, costly food and 
clothing and our so-called civilised habits, have taken the place of our ancient 
simplicity and plenty. Poor as we are, we cannot expect to meet the heavy 
drain which European civilization is thus making upon us. In our competition 
with Europe we are sure to be worsted. Our present is not hopeful and our 


future is gloomy. e si 
not be Sscaaal . destruction like the American Indians? Let the wise take 


care before it is too late. 
58. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, observes the Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika 
of the 20th February, has made up his mind to 
ee and raise three lakhs of rupees for the Dufferin Fund, 
oe and with this purpose he will most likely request 
Mahants and Mullas to contribute their quota to that Fund. Ifthe Lieutenant- 
Governor gives effect to his intention, Mahants and Mullas will have to levy 
contributions from pilgrims. Sir Alexander Makenzie’s object is no doubt 
praiseworthy, but the means by which he proposes to carry it out is not un- 
objectionable. The Dufferin Fund should by no means be indentified with 
matters religious. It will give the writer pain to see Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
following a whim or a caprice. | 
59. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 22nd February complains that Govern- 
: ment’s action in not fixing the exact.dates of the 
qe tnammadan holidays for the Muhammadan holidays for the two Keds, on which 
wo Led festivals. : ) . 
a all offices have to be closed, in most cases deprives 
the Musalman employ¢s of Government of the benefit of fully enjoying those 
holidays, because it frequently happens that the holidays are announced on 
these very days after everybody has come to office. It is true the exact date 
of a Muhammadan festival, depending as it does on the date on which the moon 
is first visible after a certain new moon, cannot be fixed beforehand, but will 
it be too unreasonable for the Muhammadan community to request Government 


to appoint both days, on either of which the festival is to be observed, to be : 


close holidays. ‘Two days for each Ked festival in the year will not be too 
many holidays for the Muhammadans, considering that the Hindus get two 
or three days at many insignificant Hindu festivals. : 

60. The Bangavasi of the 22nd February understands that the Lieutenant. 


i a Governor has taken steps to raise subscriptions 
the te a from among pilgrims visiting temples and mosques 
in this country. The writer cannot believe this 
and hopes that His Honour will do no such thing. Barring a few English 
educated Babus, most Hindus and Musalmans object to having an intimate 
connection with the Lady Dufferin Fund. It is not at all advisable to raise 
subscriptions in musjids and temples for that Fund. There will of course remain 
no kelp if the Lieutenant-Governor carries out his object and thereby wounds 
the feelings of the people. 
61. A deputation from the Orissa Municipalities, observes the same 


; aper, had recently an occasion to wait 
Mr. Cotton and the deputation Pp : : y 1 upon 
tren the Chtaan unten iier” Mr. Cotton, the Chief Secretary to the Government 


Who can say that in this struggle for existence we shall — 
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of Bengal. Mr. Cotton did not ask the members — 


of the deputation to take their seats, and they had therefore to stand out the 
whole time they were in the Chief Secretary's office. This highly offended 
the members, and they have now written an anonymous letter to the Indian 
Mirror, complaining of Mr. Cotton’s conduct. But why are these gentlemen so 
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afraid of giving out their names 2 . Men who have not the courage to give out 


their names when complaining against a public officer should not expect a bet 


treatment than what they received at the hands of Mr. Cotton. If these men 


1 sense of self-respect, they would have certainly come away when the 
Wy Seckelery did not sak thaee to take their seats and not stop ed to talk to 
him. They had not the courage to do so, and now they are making a show of 


- their independence. 


62. The Sanjivani of the 22nd February writes as follows:— 

The Raja of Mayurbhanj isa graduate of the 
The question of the Mayurbhanj (Cgleytta University. He understands his own 
marriage. _ responsibility and is managing his State with great 
tact and ability. He of his own will arranged some time ago his eB with 
one of the Iate Babu Kesab Chandra Sen’s daughters. The Raja of Mayur. 
bhanj is a Kshatriya and his connection with a Bengali Vaidya family 
professing Brahmoism, may naturally bel ooked upon as something derogatory 
by the members of his family. In fact, such a connection may lead to the 
Kaja’s excommunication. It is said that the Raja’s grandmother has telegraphed 
to Babu Karuna Chandra Sen, Babu Kesab Chandra Sen’s eldest son, that the 
Raja has changed his mind about his marmage, and that the members of his 
family have, so to speak, pledged their lives to prevent him from entering into 
4 matrimonial connection with Kesab Babu’s family. The members of the 
Raja’s family have every right to prevail upon the Raja and induce him to 
change his mind in this matter, but itis very wrong that some people should 
raise a rumour that some European officials of influence are trying their best to 
induce the Maharaja to keep his word and marry Kesab Babu’s daughter. The 
Raja is not a child or devoid of all sense of responsibility that he should act 
against his conscience, at the dictate of another person. But it may be that the 
Raja had made the acquaintunce of Kesab Babu’s daughter, with a view to 
marry her and had accordingly made a promise of marriage. If, under the 
influence of his family, he is showing his weakness and going to break his 
promise, an European official or any other gentleman, is perfectly justified in 
giving him friendly advice. And we do not understand why the Government 
should be to blame for that. Some of the Hindu revivalists are asking the 
Government to prevent a marriage between the Raja and Keshab Babu’s 
daughter. They even go so far as to say that it will reflect discredit on the 
Government if the marriage takes place. We do not understand why. What 
right has the Government to interfere in the Raja’s marriage? It can interfere 
only when the Raja misgoverns his State or oppresses his people. The Govern- 
ment has as little right to sian the Raja from marrying as he likes, or from 
professing any religion he pleases, as it has to force him to marry against his 

will or to profess a religion against his conviction. oe | 
63. <A correspondent of the Bunganivasi of the 23rd February complains 
Opvression of vi'crims by the that the mahant of Chandranath, in the Chittagong 

ppression O© pl grims DY © . ° . . 
mahunt of Chandranath in the district, is unlawfully levying a heavy fee from the 
Chittagong district. pilgrims and preventing those who cannot or will 
not pay it, from paying a visit to the shrine. On the last Uuttarayan, Sripan- 
chami and Maghi Saptami days, the mahant extorted one rupee and two annas 
from each pilgrim, and prevented about one hundred and fifty pilgrims 
from visiting the shrine, because they did not pay the fee demanded. He 
stationed about one hundred Musalman pulwars at the gate to prevent the pil- 
rims entering the shrine. The disappointed pilgrims telegraphed to the 
istrict Magistrate and also to the Commissioner, complaining against the 
mahant, but with no effect. It is to be hoped, however, that the Government 
will not tolerate such oppression, and that the Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division will immedJiat-ly take the matter into his consideration. 


Urrya Papers. 


64, The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 8th January reports the prevalence of 
cholera in the Balasore town. The Samvaavahika of 
the 9th January reports the prevalence of cholera in 
the same town and its suburbs, and observes that the quantity of drinking water, 
both for men and cattle, available in the district, is so small that unless it rains 
soon, there is fear of a terrible epidemic fast making its appearance, 


Cholera in Balasore. 
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tpt the 11th Jan and the Uriya and Navasamvad 

65. The Uitkal Dipika 2 oe 160: Tonnes express great sorrow and 

The transfer of Mr. Zorab, Civil: . yneasiness at the sudden transfer of Sur eon-Lieute- 
Surgeon of Cuttack. -nant-Colonel J. M. Zorab, the late Civil Surgeon of 


) imself to be a highly useful member of the Cuttack 
ae, a i a his long relldbese in Orissa, endeared himeelf 
7 ° 


‘i in that province in various ways. ‘They are strongly 
p She elon thas Gove ent areal not have sent Ar. Zorab to a district 


w smaller allowances. 
une 7 alas 7 Babu M. 8. Das as a member of the Bengal Legisla- 


tive Council by the municipalities of Orissa and - 


The Orissa member in the Bengal Chota Nagpur is approved of by all the Native 
en Papers of Orissa. They observe that a member 
for Orissa should sit in the Bengal Legislative Council at a time when the 
whole province is anxiously watching the proceedings of the new settlement. _ 

67. The Utkal Dipika of the 11th January does not approve of that prin- 


ciple of the Legal Practitioners Bill which throws — 


The Legal Practitioners Act the burden of proof on the legal practitioners, and 
— says that the Seclect Committee should look to it 
and modify the section accordingly. oe : 

68. The same paper points out that the principle of assessment in _con- 
Peon nection with the Orissa settlement should be widely 
pe teneataansnaencem: notified to the public, as they are yet in ignorance 
of the same. A declaration of the policy of Government will, according to 
the writer, allay needless apprehension in the mind of the local landlords 
and tenants. ee 
69. ‘The same paper states that incendiarism 
Taseadinciin in Pest. is rife in Puri and should be put down with a high 
hand. 
70. The Samvadvahika of the 23rd January strongly opposes the provisions 
of the Cotton Duties Bill and the Indian Tariff 
a Cotton Duties and Tariff i]] that have been passed into law. The writer 
sae is of opinion that the cotton industry in India 
should on no account be taxed. 
71. The Utkal Dipika v' the — January does we) gest the brig of 
: the policy that wants to make over an old division 
as lnkces “Mee oe like  Ohittagong to the Administration of Assam 
~ Assam. and thereby court unpopularity, discontent and 
dissatisfaction in the minds of the general public and of the people of Chitta- 
gong in particular. 
72. The same paper is of opinion that the Assistant Settlement Officers in 

The Assistant Settlement Officers Orissa should not be invested with the power of 
in Orissa and their revisional juris- revising their own orders or decisions. Their 
diction. revisional jurisdiction sometimes affords the strange 
spectacle of an issue being determined in favour of one party and of the same 
issue being again determined in favour of the opposite party. Besider, the 
proceedings of the Assistant Settlement Officers are so summary and erratic 
that no regular record is kept of the same. 

73. ‘Ihe same paper ne come to know ot a large number of counter- 
acide eit coins are in circulation in the Jajpur subdivi- 
Somutantets salen in Cxlens. sion of the Cuttack district. * 
74, The Samvadvahika of the 16th January opposes the proposal of the 
tie, Siitiat Uidialen shames: Commissioner of the Patna Division to inflict whip- 
_. pig on juvenile offenders as a general rule, and 
points out that that punishment has a demoralising effect on native character. 
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